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WAYS OF HELPING THE CLASSICAL CAUSE 

Editorial 

In The Classical Weekly 9. 105-105 reference was 
made to the work done, in behalf of Latin, by the 
Publicity Committee of The Wisconsin Latin Teachers' 
Association. One part of this propaganda might have 
received more attention — the series of articles on Latin, 
published in the Normal School Bulletin, a periodical 
issued at Madison, Wisconsin, by the Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools of Wisconsin. The number of this 
Bulletin for February, 1915, contained the following 
articles: 

Latin and Citizenship, Dr. Grant Showerman, 
University of Wisconsin (116-117); Latin and the Use 
of English, Lucia Spooner, Teacher of Latin in the 
Superior Normal School ( 1 1 7-1 1 9) ; The Value of Latin 
for the Student of Science, Prances E. Sabin, Teacher 
of Latin in the High School of the University of Wis- 
consin (1 19-122); Latin and Practical Life, A. A. 
Trever, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (122-125); 
The Value of Latin in the Professions, Mary D. Taintor, 
Teacher of Latin in the Milwaukee Normal School (125- 
127); Latin in the Appreciation of Art, Maud Latta, 
Teacher of Latin in the River Falls High School (127- 
128) ; Latin as an Administrative Problem in the Small 
High School, J. M. Brigham, of the La Crosse Normal 
School (128-129). 

The names and the titles of the authors appear twice 
in the Bulletin as they are given above — on the page 
labelled Contents and at the head of the articles them- 
selves. No one can help noticing that the articles were 
written in support of Latin by persons who are con- 
cerned with Latin as a vocation, who deal with it 
professionally. 

All this reminds me of a passage in a letter received 
lately from Professor H. C. Nutting, of the University 
of California: 

The School situation in the State of ... is domi- 
nated by three men, all of them ex-teachers of the 
Classics, all of them bitterly hostile to Latin in the 
Schools. One of them, the State Superintendent of 
Education, ranges up and down the State promul- 
gating his doctrines, and the other two, who are pro- 
fessors in the School of Education, second his efforts 
manfully. A student who takes Latin at the Univer- 
sity is told by his fellow students that 'he is wasting his 
time on trash, for all the experts say that there is noth- 
ing in the study of the Glassies'. In the University, of 
course, hardly any one will take the risk of preparing 
to teach Latin in the Schools, the prospect is so doubtful. 

This is certainly a serious situation. It adds a sense 
of insult to injury that such men as Professor Nutting 



has in mind are able to conduct their propaganda 
against the Classics with the aid of public money; one 
feels sure that the Superintendent of Education in 
question is not traveling at his own expense. 

Is there any remedy? Here I quote again from Pro- 
fessor Nutting's letter: 

The only expedient I can think of as at all likely to 
be effective is to comb the country over to see what 
School administrative officers, psychologists and educa- 
tionalists have enough interest in our cause to make 
them willing to help us. I am sure that there are such 
persons, though they are not in the majority and 
though they do not talk loudest. An inquiry set on 
foot among classical men teaching in the large Colleges 
and Universities would doubtless put us on the track 
of the men available; for the teacher of Latin or Greek 
generally knows how the land lies in his own immediate 
vicinity. 

If these people could be brought into alliance with us 
nd into touch with one another, we should have some 
one to speak for us. When, in defense of our own 
house, we speak for ourselves, what we say is dis- 
counted. But if educational theorist takes issue with 
educational theorist, the situation is entirely different. 
We should profit in two ways: first, in having it 
shown that there are two sides to the question ; secondly, 
in having the fight transferred to the field where it 
properly belongs. 

Here is a quotation from a later letter from Professor 
Nutting: 

Some time ago a group of legal students were talking 
on the Campus here, and some one spoke of the value 
of Latin and the recommendation of the subject by a 
member of the legal faculty. At which another said, 
"Oh, I guess that recommendation was written in 
response to a request from the Latin Department". 

There is, on the very surface of things, one difficulty 
in carrying out Professor Nutting's plan to its fullest — 
in the amount of work it will entail in the way of 
correspondence, the expense for printing, postage, etc. 
To do this and other work that can be done — that 
ought to be done for the Classics, most efficiently, we 
need a central office, as a clearing house, in charge, of 
some one of high gifts as an organizer, with a force of 
clerks to do, under the organizer's direction and careful 
supervision, the manual labor of preparing lists of 
persons to whom inquiries might be sent, of issuing 
circulars to such persons, tabulating and filing the 
information, etc. 

But, in the meantime there is no need for us all to sit 
by idly, doing nothing. I shall be glad — so will 
Professor Nutting— to receive from any one information 
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along the lines suggested by Professor Nutting, and we 
shall do all that is possible to use that information 
effectively for the good of the Classical cause. Coope- 
ration in this, as in all other matters relating to the 
support of the Classics, should be our watchword. If 
the teachers and lovers of the Classics throughout the 
country respond, as they should, to this invitation, it 
ought to be possible to get together a considerable body 
of valuable material, coming from persons not inter- 
ested professionally in the Classics, to supplement the 
material put forth in the University of Colorado 
pamphlet on The Value of Latin and Greek (see The 
Classical Weekly 8.113-115, 121-122), the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi pamphlet (10.105), the University 
of South Dakota pamphlet (10.105-106, 113-114), and 
other pamphlets to be mentioned in The Classical 
Weekly, or such pamphlets as The Practical Value of 
Latin, issued by The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, and consisting chiefly of utterances in 
support of the Classics by lawyers, physicians, journal- 
ists, scientists, educators (not classical instructors) . 

One other reflection is suggested by the number of the 
Normal School Bulletin referred to at the beginning of 
this article, as well as by a consideration of the other 
material issued by the Publicity Committee of the 
The Wisconsin Latin Teachers' Association. It is that 
the Committee and the writers in the Bulletin have been 
wise in suggesting that a wide variety of values attaches 
to the study of Latin. This reminds me of a very sug- 
gestive paper published by Professor Nutting in School 
and Society 4.858-859 (December 2, 1916), under the 
title The Cumulative Argument for the Study of Latin. 
We have space for just a couple of quotations from the 
paper. 

It is the felicitous combination of eight or ten different 
values in the study of a single language that assures to 
Latin its unique place, alongside of mathematics, in the 
curriculum of the secondary school. 

That some one of these values, taken by itself, is not 
a sufficient warrant for the choice of Latin as a language 
study makes little or nothing against the case for 
Latin. . . . 

The second danger in the line of argumentation pur- 
sued by Professor Keller and others is that, in order to 
bring out into sharp relief the one value on which they 
would stake the case, there is a constant temptation to 
disparage all the other arguments for the study of 
Latin. . . . 

It is entirely natural that one observer should be 
inclined to stress one benefit to be derived from the 
study of Latin while a second benefit will seem to 
another observer to be all important. But this circum- 
stance must not be allowed to blind any to the fact that 
the case for Latin rests upon its many values, not upon 
one alone. The study of Latin combines advantages 
not matched by the study of any other foreign language ; 
and there would be nothing to fill its place, if it were to 
be dropped from the school curriculum. 

This editorial may be brought to a close with a refer- 
ence to another activity of the Publicity Committee of 
the Wisconsin Latin Teachers' Association. This is a 
leaflet, of one sheet, printed on both sides (12 inches 
by 8), entitled Latin Notes, published monthly, in the 



second week of the month, at the "Latin Laboratory 
maintained in connection with the course for the train- 
ing of Latin teachers at the University of Wisconsin". 
All communications concerning Latin Notes should be 
addressed to Miss Frances Sabin, 419 Sterling Place, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Four numbers have appeared. 
The contents of these have been as follows: 

(1 ) What the Latin Cause in Wisconsin has a Right 
to Expect; Practical Suggestions for the Young 
Teacher; Information which the Latin Teacher may 
Find Useful (Books, Slides, Scrapbooks); Professional 
Items; For the Teacher's Bulletin Board; Can you 
Guess these Puns? The Answer is the Latin of the 
Word in Black Type. 

(2) The Latin Publicity Committee; Practical 
Suggestions for the Young Teacher; Information which 
the Latin Teacher May Find Useful; A Plan for 
Broadening the Scope of the Correspondence Work 
Connected with Latin Notes; Items of Professional 
Interest; a Caesar Device. 

(3) Memorizing Latin; Latin Laboratory Material ; 
Items of Professional Interest; Publicity Committee 
Notes; Teachers' Bulletin Board; Useful Information 
(Books) ; Correspondence. 

(4) The Latin Teacher's Handicaps and Some Sug- 
gestions for Meeting Them; Items of Professional 
Interest; A Caution (about pronunciation of Latin 
Proper Names) ; Publicity Committee Notice; Labora- 
tory Material; A Suggestion (about a "Derivation 
Card"); Note (how a Gerrmn learned English through 
the Latin words in English). c. K. 



MORE MODERN VERSIONS OF THE 
HARMODIUS HYMN 

In his collection of modern versions of the Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton Hymn (The Classical Weekly 9.82- 
86), as Professor Lane Cooper has pointed out (The 
Classical Weekly 9.109-110), Dr. Mierow did not 
include the translation by Wordsworth. In neither 
article has mention been made of the rendering by 
Thomas Moore, that remarkable Irish poet (1779- 
1852), the author of Lalla Rookh, who possessed a 
considerable amount of classical scholarship, and who 
wrote a Greek ode himself as an introduction to his 
translation of the Odes of Anacreon. He knew Pindar 
and Sappho and many other Greek and Latin authors. 
He translated several of the songs and epigrams of the 
Greek Anthology, especially of Meleager, Paul the 
Silentiary, Philodemus, Simonides, and Antipater 
Sidonius. He translated some of Horace and imitated 
Catullus, Martial, and Tibullus. The Evenings in 
Greece, Alciphron, Aspasia, The Grecian Girl's Dream 
of the Blessed Islands, and many others of his poems 
have classical themes, or contain classical allusions. 
Thomas Moore is known to the classical student 
especially for his translation of the Odes of Anacreon 
and of those graceful trifles called Anacreontics, which 
he annotated with notes showing wide classical learning 
and reading. He was evidently much interested in the 
Anthologia Lyrica, and translated not only the Odes of 
Anacreon, but the famous fragment of Sappho, imitated 
by Horace and Landor, which vies with Margaret's 
weaving song in Faust, and which is found in Addison's 



